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NEW LOOK FOR 
AN OLD ART 

Anthony Oliver has a 
story to tell 

By Peter London 

The ancient art of story-telling has won vast new audiences 
through the most modem means of mass communication— 
television. The spinner of yams in the chimney comer is now 
the man in front of the camera. The little group of listeners 
in a room is now a widely scattered audience of millions. 

But the skill, the creation of excitement, suspense, or amuse¬ 
ment has not changed. TV has introduced us to a number of 
Hrst-rate story-tellers in the past ten years, among them a 
young man named Anthony Oliver who is known to children 
all over Britain. 


^NTHONY Oliver has been seen 
all this Summer—for the 
second year running—in the BBC 
programme Summerhouse, on 
which he introduces the various 
items and links the show, and on 
alternate Wednesdays tells one of 
his own particular stories, a 
fascinating mixture of fun and 
fantasy. 

Anthony Oliver is a supreme 
practitioner of that art which con¬ 
ceals art. 

All he seems to do is stand in 
front of the cameras and talk! 
It is all so casual, simple, and 



Anthony Oliver 


easygoing that one is tempted to 
think that anybody could do it. 
But when you talk to Tony, as 
I did on the Summerhouse set 
at the BBC Riverside studios, you 
realise that there is very • much 
more in TV story-telling than 
that. 

“As I write all my own stories, 
I have to find the ideas,” he said. 
“They come to me while shaving, 
reading, painting—I like doing 
pictures in oils when I get time. 


Well, take the story people like 
best, the submarine-in-the-bath 
one. That came to me in the 
bath. And just in time too, for 
I was due to deliver the script that 
afternoon.” 

He writes his stories first and 
then works them out for timing 
and telling on a tape-recorder. 
Then he memorises them. No 
scripts or teleprompters for him. 

Tony Oliver is an actor who 
became a story-teller by chance. 
A few years ago, when he was 
acting in a TV play, conductor 
Eric Robinson dropped into the 
dressing-room. Now, the secret 
of Tony Oliver is that he is a 
Welshman and if a son of Wales 
tells you .anything, the slightest 
incident, he invests it with drama, 
humour, and characterisation! 

Talked into it 

He was retailing some happen¬ 
ing of his days in South Wales 
when Eric Robinson said; “Why 
don’t you tell yarns like that on 
TV? We want to include a story¬ 
teller spot in the next Music for 
You series; will you do it for us?” 

“Well, I had never told a story 
in public before and certainly 
never written one,” Tony Oliver 
told me. “But you know Eric. 
He talked me into it. Then, with 
producer Eric Fawcett, we 
evolved the character of Old Dai 
the Welsh watchmaker, based on 
a real life character in Bangor 
whom Eric knew.” 

Old Dai ran in Music for You 
with immense success for several 
seasons and a fine collection of 
stories and characters resulted, 
many of which Tony has retold 
in Summerhouse. 

So it was that a totally 
unexpected career opened up for 



Tony. But then his whole life 
has been full of the unexpected. 
For instance,' nowhere in his 
family is there any acting 
experience. He comes from a 
South Wales mining village, his 
father is in the motor trade and 
his brother is a dentist. And it 
was not until he was in the 
R.A.F., where • he went straight 
from school that he decided to 
become an actor. On demobilisa¬ 
tion, in the month of May, he saw 
the principal of the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and 
was accepted for entry in the 
September. 

“But in the meantime I got my¬ 
self walking-on parts at the 
famous little Kew Theatre, . a 
great ‘nursery’,” said Tony. “I 
was lucky. One of our plays was 
transferred to the West End, with 
me in it, so come September I 
was a fully-fledged professional 
actor. So I never did get to 
RADA.” 

Tony has been continuously 
occupied in films, theatre, TV, 
and radio here and in America 
ever sinee. His record was eleven 


Oil for the 
lamps of 
Pitcairn 

The lonely Pacific island of Pit¬ 
cairn can expect fairly frequent 
visits from ships in the future; 
tankers will now call there at 
regular intervals with oil supplies. 

Pitcairn has long relied on 
passing ships to supply the oil it 
needs. But not long ago a New 
Zealand-bound tanker, the 15,000- 
ton British Curlew, anchored off 
the island with 1,600 gallons of 
kerosene, petrol, and other grades 
of oil. As there is no harbour, it 
all had to be ferried from ship 
to shore in small boats. 

Now the British oil company 
concerned has been given an order 
for regular supplies. It was placed 
by the island’s chief magistrate, 
Mr. John Christian, descendant of 
that Fletcher Christian who, with 
other Bounty mutineers, landed on 
Pitcairn in 1790. 

The island, covering only two 
square miles, has about 130 


Church in airship 
hangar 

The Royal Air Force College 
at Cranwell is to h^e a new 
church to seat about 600 airmen. 
It will be consecrated nexi 
Summer. 

For the past 40 years a con¬ 
verted airship hangar has been 
used for worship at the College.- 


The Falck salvage corps of 
Denmark, with its fleet of rescue 
vehicles, takes care of every kind 
of emergency from a house on 
fire to a cat stranded up a tree. 
The two-note wail of a Falck siren, 
as its vehicles rush through' the 
streets, is one of the most familiar 
sounds of Copenhagen, where our 
picture was taken. It shows the 
view a Falck man gets of his own 
boots and the long, long way 
down to the ground as he stands 
on top of a rescue ladder during 
a demonstration. 

Photo by courtesy of Shell 


Continued on pag^e 2 
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By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


who was elected party chairman at 
the recent Blackpool conference. 
Though he vigorously attacked the 
Labour leadership some years ago, 
Mr. Wilson is now a devoted sup¬ 
porter of Mr. Gaitskell. This is 
powerful support; for many 
regard him as the most brilliant 
brain in the party. 

Son of a chemist, Mr. Wilson 
won scholarship after scholarship 
from council school to university. 
He was actually lecturing in eco¬ 
nomics at New College, Oxford, 
when he was 21. And he was only 
22 when he became a don at 
University College. 

During this period he worked 
with Lord Beveridge on the 
famous Beveridge Report which 
was the basis of the modem Wel¬ 
fare State. During the last war 
he worked in the War Cabinet 
secretariat for a year and then 
went to an important post at the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. 

In Parliament at 29 

At the age of 29 he became an 
M.P. when Labour swept to power 
in 1945. Two years later, at 31, 
he became the youngest President 
of the Board of Trade this eountry 
has ever had. 

With Mr. Bevan he resigned 
from the Attlee Government in 
1951 because he feared the grow¬ 
ing cost of Army, Navy, and Air 
defences would weaken the Wel¬ 
fare State. 

But during the years of opposi¬ 
tion he played a leading part in 
modernising the party’s organisa¬ 
tion for dealing with elections. 

There are sound reasons why 
the choice of Harold Wilson as 
party chairman is regarded as the 
party’s best hope of restoring 
unity in the coming year. 


New look for 
an old art 

Continued rrom pa§:e 1 
London plays in seven years. He 
has specialised in character and 
dialect parts, but never once has 
he played a Welsh role—except 
as Old Dai on TV. 

“Dai is my mascot,” he says. 
“I keep him solely for TV and I 
even have an old pipe, the one I 
used for the very first story, which 
I will use only for Dai. And I 
won’t let any of Old Dai stories 
be printed.” 

Tony lives in a tall old house 
in a London square, which he 
had converted into flats, taking 
the top one for his own home 
and letting the remainder to 
various people. Being a good 
handyman, he did a great deal 
of the interior decoration him¬ 
self. 

“There are some fascinating 
people among my tenants,” he 
told me. “But the trouble is I 
simply cannot use any of them as 
characters in my stories,” he 
added, with friendly regret. 


Cadets of the Royal Engineers at a practice exercise, getting a 
derailed engine back on the track. The scene is Longmoor Camp, 
Hampshire, and the “ accident ” was specially arranged. 


MEWS FKOM 
EVERYWHERE 


The English Electric Company 
has a £6,000,000 order for work 
on a power station in Cairo. An 
unusual feature of the contract is 
that part of the payment will be 
made in cotton. 

Thirty thousand anti-litter 
leaflets are to be distributed 
around the Norfolk Broads next 
year. 

LOW CROW 

A postman about to deliver a 
letter at Honeybourne, Worcester¬ 
shire, had it snatched from his 
hand by a crow! 

A piece of stone from the 800- 
year-old church at Bunbury, 
Cheshire, is to be built into a new 
cathedral at Bunbury, Australia. 

Prince Philip will visit eleven 
countries during his two-month 
tour of South America next year. 

In a brave effort to save her 
friend from drowning, four-year- 
old Annette Coles of Leicester, 
jumped into the River Soar. Then 
both girls were pulled to safety. 

Of nearly 2,000 children's cycles 
examined by police at Derbyshire 
schools, 691 v/ere found to be 
faulty. 


The latest cars from ten 
countries will be on view in the 
Motor Show at Earls Court, from 
18th to 28th October. 

MUSIC MACHINE 

A number of simple melodics 
have been produced by a Russian 
electronic computer. 

Owing to the dwindling popu¬ 
larity of clogs, the Oldham and 
District Master doggers’ Associa¬ 
tion has closed. 

Sentry-boxes from a U.S. Air 
Force base in Britain are being 
used as shelters for pigs on a farm 
at Bruntingthorpe, Leicestershire. 


THEY SAY . . . 

So far as television is concerned 
we are now only at the bow- 
and-arrow stage. Satellites 22,000 
miles high will sooner or later 
make world-wide television pos¬ 
sible. Sir Sohert Reiiwick, 

Chairman o) Associated Television 

With all the dangers of life 
today, and its temptations, I 
think it is astonishing that we are 
producing such a well-bred genera¬ 
tion of young people. 

The Bishop of Reading 


Enjoy the thrill of enlarging 

your own photos and become expert operating 
this super 

“AGISGOPE ” ENLARGER 

Here is the most 
modern enlarger 
everyone can 
operate at a 
price everyone 
can afford. 


iT»S 

then 4 monthly 
payments of 30/- 


★ Coated lenses for high definition 

★ Enlarges up to 12"square on baseboard 

★ 6 aluminium masks for all popular 

sizes from 35mm. to 2,:* X 3s" 

9r Baseboard of J" Block Board 
ensures freedom from 
warping 

★ Non-rust aluminium column 
A Folds easily for storing 

SMALLEY PHOTOGRAPHIC 

(Dept. CN) 221 Dawes Rd., London, S.W.6. 


Cash 


price 


£6S. 


OUR HOMELAND 


The Labour Party faces the new parliamentary session con¬ 
vinced that the next twelve months will bring a great 
improvement in its fortunes. 

For no less than ten years the party has been in opposition 
to the Conservatives, but now its members feel that the 


political tide is on the turn. 

A LONG spell out of power is 
bad for the morale of any 
party, and much of Labour’s frus¬ 
tration in the past two or three 
years has fallen on the head of 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, who was 
elected Leader in 1955 to succeed 
Earl Attlee. 

At the Scarborough conference 
last year his fortunes sank to their 
lowest ebb. The trade unions, led 
by Mr. Frank Cousins, reflected 
the general discontent in the 
party when they overthrew Mr. 
Gaitskell’s defence policy. 

This policy, like that of the 
Government, maintains that the 
best way to preserve world peace 
is for Britain to remain faithful to 
her military alliances; notably to 
the 15-nation North Atlantic pact, 
based on the possession of the 
nuclear “deterrent.” 


Change of mood 

Mr. Cousins and his supporters 
believe Britain should get out of 
the “ nuclear race,” scrap her post¬ 
war alliances, and turn neutral. 
In this way, they argue, Britain 
can best serve the cause of Peace. 

But a remarkable change of 
mood had come over the party 
when it met in Blackpool recently. 
By an overwhelming majority, last 
year’s decision was reversed and 
the official policy adopted again. 

This-was, in effect, a vote of 
confidence in Mr. Gaitskell’s 
leadership. And one of the 
reasons for it was probably a feel¬ 
ing that the Opposition needs to 
close its ranks ready for a possible 
General Election next year. 

It may be asked why a party 
can change its mind like this, and 
the answer is that the Labour 
Party speaks through two voices. 


Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P. 

One voice comes from the rank- 
and-file representing the three 
wings of the party—the local 
organisations, the trade unions, 
and the Co-operative societies— 
and meeting in annual conference 
every year. At their head is a 
National Executive of 29 members. 

The other voice belongs to the 
“Shadow Cabinet” which leads 
the parliamentary party (the body 
of Labour M.P.s) and, when the 
Labour Party is in power, becomes 
the Cabinet. Mr. Gaitskell is 
elected by the Labour M.P.s, not 
by the National Executive. 

Vital year 

It is the Shadow Cabinet which 
carries out conference decisions at 
Westminster. But it has to take 
account of the political realities of 
the day. Sometimes these are in 
conflict with conference decisions, 
and usually the 15-member Shadow 
Cabinet prevails. 

In the vital year that lies ahead, 
relations between the two bodies 
in the Labour Party will be im¬ 
proved by Mr. Harold Wilson, 


By the church in the Sussex 
village of Peasmarsh 


LABOUR AND ITS 
NEW CHAIRMAN 
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Back on the track 
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PEOPLE of the Amazon forests rely upon th« 
of turtles for their cooking oil. The e^gs, dug from 
the river banks, are pounded at this time of the 
year to extract the oil. 


FORESTRY WORK is being carried out in many 

areas in India. One of the biggest tree-planting, 
projects is in the province of Uttar Pradesh. In 
Kashmir State over 400.000 willow and poplar 
cuttings have been planted. 


THE NARROW GAUGE 
railway between Kalgoor- 
lie and Kwinana in 

Western Australia is to 
be replaced by the 

standard wider gauge. 
Re-laying the 440 miles of 
line will take seven years 
an^os^WjDOOjOOi^^^ 


HAMSTER MEETS 
MINISTER 

A ten-year-old boy with a white 
hamster held up the proceedings 
the other day while the Minister 
of Housiiig, Mr. Henry Brooke, 
was on a tour of housing sites at 
Ipswich. His name was David 
Newman and he had taken along 
Percy, his pet hamster, to see the 
fun. 

The Minister spotted them, 
halted the procession of town dig¬ 
nitaries, and had a long talk with 
David about hamsters in general 
and Percy in particular. 

Said David afterwards: “ He 
made a great fuss of Percy and 
said he thought he was the finest 
hamster he had ever met. I 
think Percy took to him, too.” 


Singing 

sands 

When the bed of the River 
Dnieper, in the Soviet Union, was 
dredged south of the town of 
Kremenchug, a small artificial 
island of sand was formed. When 
walked on, the sand emits a 
“singing” sound, high-pitched in 
the morning and lower in the 
evening. The sound is appar¬ 
ently due to the amount of water 
in the sand; for neither very wet 
nor very dry sand will “sing.” 

Such “musical” sands are also 
found on the Isle of Eigg in Scot¬ 
land. 


Ghost town 
for sale 

A ghost town in the Western 
Australian desert was recently put 
up for sale. It is Lancefield, and 
in the gold-rush days it produced 
more than £8,000.000 worth of the 
precious metal. Now it is a silent 
place of deserted, tumbledown 
houses, abandoned mine-workings, 
and piles of scrap metal. But a 
lot of people, perhaps hopeful 
that more gold might lie below 
its ruins, drove along the old 
desert road to the sale. 



Bakeda, at Bristol Zoo, is the 
only specimen of the rare 
okapi, in Britain. She is 
valued at £2,500. 


Blue Persians on parade 


Kind hearts in 
Biackburn 

Pocket money gifts from fifth 
form girls of the Technical 
Grammar School, Blackburn, 
have enabled the International 
League for the Protection of 
Horses to buy a coster’s pony 
whose hind legs were affected 
through heavy work in the streets 
of London. 

Named Monarch by his young 
“fairy godmothers,” the pony is 
now improving and is in happy 
retirement on a Surrey farm 
which is one of the League’s Rest 
Homes for horses. 

The money for Monarch was 
collected by the girls’ teacher (a 
League supporter) during lessons 
each Monday. The girls them¬ 
selves suggested it should be on 
Mondays as they would then still 
have some pocket-money left 
after the weekend! 


24 into 24 

British Railways have long been 
seeking a way of getting 24 tons 
of slag into a 24-ton hopper bal¬ 
last truck. At the Scunthorpe 
slag depot it was generally agreed 
that 19y tons of slag was as much 
as a 24-ton hopper would hold. 

The problem has been solved 
by Mr. George Slingsby, railway 
inspector at the Scunthorpe depot. 
He simply suggested that the 
height of the trucks—all 278 of 
them—should be raised. Ten 
inches all round will do the trick. 


Blue Persians from all over 
Britain will be on show on 19th 
October at London’s Central Hall, 
Westminster. Aristocrat of the 
long-haired breeds of cat, the Blue 
Persian came to us not from the 
country of its name and origin, 
but from France, where it is still 
very popular. 

In 1871 some kittens were shown 
at the Crystal Palace, and caused 
a great sensation. They were 
classified under “Any Other 
Variety,” which means that they 
appeared along with Blue Tabbies 
and other little known breeds. 

By 1889, however, they had won 
high honours and were given a 
section to themselves. From that 
time onwards it was not unusual 
to see as many as a hundred of 
these cats on show. 

Unlike the Blue Persian of to¬ 
day, which has a^ rounded face 
and brilliant orange eyes, these 


early specimens had pointed 
features with green or light yellow 
eyes. Usually the coat was greyish- 
blue, not pale lavender as we know 
it. Also the fur was shorter and 
less silky. MoreoveL when the 
fur was parted it often revealed 
white hairs. 

No judge would award such cats 
a prize today. Nevertheless, they 
were very valuable; you could 
not have bought one under £100. 


Police recruits wanted 

Hundreds of secondary modern 
schools have received a letter 
from the Assistant Commissioner 
at Scotland Yard, pointing out the 
attractions of a career in the 
Metropolitan Police and giving 
details'of the Police cadet scheme. 
Several young Inspectors are to 
visit schools and talk about the 
prospects. 


THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION 
FOOTBALL 

COMPLETE with goals, balls, etc., 
and teams available in all League Club 
colours. Here is a game where victory 
or defeat depends on the skill of the 
player, 22 miniature figures dribble, 
tackle, crack in goals, dive and save 
them . . . and are always at your 
command to produce all the thrills 
of real League, Cup and International 
football ... BY FINGER TIP CONTROL. 

PRICES: 10/6d., 21/-, 49/6cl.,—and 89/6d. 

(With Floodlighting) and 00 scale dimensional figures. 

Please ask at your local Sports or Toy Shop or Departmental Store 
or In case of difficulty write for detailed literature, and list of stockists to: 

(Dept. 17) LANGTON GREEN, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 



SUBBUTEO 
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Grahame Dangerfield 
back to 
his pet 

subject 


WHEN A DREAM GOMES TRUE 


Q-rahame Dangerfield will be 
seen with his guinea-pigs and 
rabbits in the Animal Care series 
in Associated-Rediffusion this 
Thursday and my picture was 
taken when the programme was 
being recorded. As usual, he will 
be giving advice on how to look 
after these particular creatures. 

“Rabbits and guinea-pigs are 
among the most popular of private 
pets,” Grahame told me. “But 
they’re not at the top. I should 
put dogs first, followed by cats, 
and then, of course, budgerigars. 
There must be about seven million 
budgies in Britain.” 

Animal Care, he added, will 
continue every Thursday until 
Christmas. “As time goes on we 
shall get increasingly ambitious, 
dealing with the more expensive 
pets that I’m afraid not everybody 
can afford. There are pet shops 
where you can buy baby alligators 
and eagles—at a price! However, 
as we want to please as many 
viewers as possible, we shall 
include these collectors’ pieces 
before the series ends.” 


fewer than 24 competitions. Her 
first win, a silver pencil, was in 
1955. 

A pupil at Cockermouth 
Grammar School, Jennifer is also 
a keen Girl Guide. Her father is 
a Methodist minister in Cocker- 
mouth. 

A recording of Jennifer’s presen¬ 
tation ceremony was broadcast in 
Home Service junior radio on 5th 
October. 


At his private zoo at Red- 
bourn, near St. Albans, Grahame 
Dangerfield has Britain’s 'largest 
collection of tame foxes—no fewer 
than 16, including Denis, who 
sometimes comes with him to 
Television House in London. His 
three wild cats, which came 
recently as kittens from the North 
of Scotland, are completely tame 
and great favourites with the 
family Alsatian. 


Jennifer goes 
on her 
winning way 

YY^hen 12-year-old Jennifer Sains- 
bury went to the BBC 
Manchester studios recently to 
collect a prize for winning a 
Children’s Hour competition, she 
created an all-time record. 

Jennifer has been winning 
Children’s Hour prizes since she 
was six years old and has won no 


Schoolgirls’ 

Choice 

gcHOOLGiRLS’ favourite classical 
composers are Tchaikovsky, 
Bach, and Rossini. That is what 
Rae Jenkins, popular conductor of 
the BBC Welsh Orchestra, dis¬ 
covered when he put the question 
to pupils of Howells School, 
Llandaff. 

The result is that the first Junior 
Prom of the season in Home 
Service junior radio this Thursday 
will feature works by all three 
masters. The girls will be in the 
studio to listen to the Orchestra. 
The Tchaikovsky piece is the 
Waltz from The Sleeping Beauty. 
A movement from a Brandenburg 
Concerto is the Bach contribution, 
and the “Silken Ladder” overture 
will exhibit Rossini in one of his 
liveliest moods. For good 
measure we can also hear “La 
Calenda ” from the Delius opera, 
Koanga. 

Besides conducting, Rae Jenkins 
will compere the programme and 
talk to some of the girls about 
their choice of music. 


20th-century boy 
in medieval 
adventure 

\ boy’s dream comes to life in 
Adventure To Order, a play 
in BBC Junior TV next Tuesday. 
Written specially for TV by 
Douglas -Cranfield, it tells what 
happens to young Philip Johnson 
when he goes to spend a seaside 
holiday with his elderly Uncle 
John at a lonely spot in Cornwall. 
Realising that Philip has no 
children to play with, the uncle _ 
hits on a surprising solution. 
“ Imaginary friends,” he says, “are 
just as good as real ones—often 
better.” 

By mysterious processes which 
viewers can watch, Philip finds 
himself with two companions— 
Ronnie and .Sandra. The three 


mmim 

i by Ernest Thomson j 


come across a medieval castle 
where the wicked Baron Tarzook 
is holding a beautiful hostage to 
ransom. How can she be 
rescued? Adventure To Order 
gives the answer. 

Philip is played by Lindsay 
Scott-Patton, Ronnie by Michael 
Hammond, and Sandra by 
Michelle Dotrice. Tutte Lemkow 
is the Baron and Gwenda Ewen 
his fair prisoner. 

When rehearsals began. Pro¬ 
ducer Gerald Wiltshire discovered 


Michelle Dotrice, Michael 
Hammond, and Lindsay Scott- 
Patton, as they find themselves 
in Adventure To Order. 

that, by sheer coincidence, he had 
six “Michaels ” in the cast, not 
to mention Michelle Dotrice. The 
five Michaels, besides Michael 
Hanfmond, are guards at the 
castle. Their surnames are Guest, 
Arden, Kayne, Stainton'and Lee. 

In the studios they have been 
calling it “The Michael Show.” 


Eamonn Andrews deserved 
a cabbage 


'pELEVisiON stars on holiday 
rarely escape from their fans, 
even if they want to. In Spain 
the other day Eamonn Andrews 
did a rather flat dive into a swim¬ 
ming pool. As he surfaced, he 
looked into the face of a small 
girl who was saying: “You ought 
to get a cabbage for that.” 

That took him back in a flash 
to Crackerjack, in which cabbages 
are the recognised booby prize. 
And back he is in Crackerjack in 


actual fact this Thursday for 
another fortnightly series of this 
BBC Junior TV favourite. 

Besides the “Double and Drop ” 
quiz, Eamonn will be introducing 
the resident team, Leslie Crowther 
and Pete Glaze. A newcomer to 
Crackerjack is Pip Hinton. Gillian 
Comber again takes charge of the 
prizes. Each programme will 
include a star requested by viewers. 
This week’s star act is The Mon- 
archs, comedy harmonica trio. 


SUNSET WAS 
TOO LATE 

'J'eenage viewers persuaded ATV 
to change the time of 77 
Sunset Strip on Sundays. The 
famous series starring Efrem 
Zimbalist Jnr., Roger Smith, and 
Edd “Kookie" Byrnes, is now 
seen at 7.30 p.m., the spot 
previously taken by Bonanza, 
which has been switched to 
10.35 p.m. 

At ATV House, London, I was 
told that many letters from 
mothers and teenagers complained 
that the programme was too late 
for young people to view. One 
mother wrote: “My daughters 
are mad about “Kookie” Byrnes, 
but they have to go to school on 
Monday mornings, so I can’t 
allow them to stay up on Sunday 
night to see him.” 

It was this and other appeals 
like it that melted the hearts of 
the programme planners and 
prompted them to make Sunset 
earlier. 


I was a hedgehog’s mother! 


Yes, this is one of the many fascinating stories—told by 
Gerald Durrell, TV’s famous Zoo man—^which you can read 
in the exciting new JUNE Book. It’s got 126 pages of stories 
and picture stories, starring many of the popular characters 
from JUNE weekly such as Kathy of Marvin Grange, Cloris 
and Claire, Jenny, Cuddles, and Diana and her Diary. And 
there are colourful illustrated features on junior fashions, 
learning how to cook and flower recognition.. It’s a feast of 
fun and adventure for every schoolgirl. 


Girls ! Get the NEW 


OUT NOW 8/6 

to U.K. only.) 


BOOK 1962 

(Price applies 
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PATTERNS IN 
THE SKY 

^OBODY knows just who first divided up the stars into patterns 
or constellations. It may have been the people of Ancient 
Crete; it may have been the Chaldean shepherds; At any rate 
Ptolemy, last of the great astronomers of olden times, listed 
48 constellations, all of which are still recognised today. More 
have been added since Ptolemy died, in about a.d. 180. and 
the total number in our modern star-maps is 89. Of course, 
some of them are too far south to be seen from Britain. 


The boundaries of the constel¬ 
lations have been fixed by the 
International Astronomical Union, 
but we have to admit that there 
is little rhyme or reason in them, 
and few of them form patterns 
anything like the objects they are 
meant to represent! Nobody 
can make a flying horse out of 
Pegasus or a bear out of the 
Great Bear in the way that our 
artist, Patricia Cullen, has 

LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


managed to do. And then we 
have faint, relatively modern con¬ 
stellations such as Canes Venatici 
(the Hunting Dogs) and Lynx 
(the Lynx), where there are few 
stars which are even moderately 
conspicuous to the naked eye. 

Moreover, the constellations 
are of varying sizes. The largest 
of all, Argo Navis (the Ship Argo, 
named in honour of the. craft 
which carried the mythological 


Second in order of size comes 
Virgo, the Virgin, with 1294 
square degrees. Here we have a 
distinctive pattern rather like a 
Y, and one first-magnitude star, 
Spica. Third comes our old 
friend Ursa Major, the Great 
Bear. Most people can recognise 
the seven stars which make up the 
celebrated Plough, sometimes 
called King Charles’ Wain and, 
by Americans, the Big Dipper; 
but the whole constellation is 
much larger, and covers 1280 
square degrees. During evenings 
in late October the Great Bear is 
rather low in the north, and is 
always to be seen whenever the 
sky is dark and clear. 

And so we go down the list: 
Cetus, the Whale or Sea Monster 
(1231 square degrees); Hercules 
0225); Eridanus the River (1138); 
Pegasus the Flying Horse (1121). 

At the other end of the scale 
we find some really small groups. 
Lyra (the Lyre) occupies only 286 
square degrees, but is full of 
interesting objects—one brilliant 
star, (Vega); one of the most 
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hero lason in his quest of the 
Golden Fleece) has been split up 
into four parts, because it was 
really too big and clumsy to be 
coped with, and the largest single 
constellation now recognised is. 
Hydra, the Watersnake. 

In the sky it is impossible to 
measure distance in inches or feet, 
and astronomers use angular 
measure. As you know, a right 
angle is divided into 90 degrees; 
and the apparent distance between 
stars is measured in degrees—for 
instance, the distance between 
Dubhe and Merak, the two 
pointers in the Great Bear, is five 
degrees. 

The sky is therefore divided up 
into squares with sides of one 
degree; and this gives one square 
degree. All the constellations are 
measured in this way. 

Hydra the Watersnake sprawls 
across the sky, covering a total of 
1303 square degrees, but it has 
only one bright star, Alphard, 
known as the Solitary One. 


famous of the eclipsing binaries 
(Beta Lyr®); a multiple star 
(Epsilon Lyr®); and several 
doubles. 

The smallest constellation in the 
whole sky is, oddly enough, one of 
the most famous: Crux Australis, 
the Southern Cross. In its 68 
square degrees it contains two 
first-magnitude stars, one of the 
second and one of the third. 
Northern observers always regret 
that it never rises in England or 
any part of Europe. It is not a 
true cross, being shaped more like 
a kite, but it is quite unmistak¬ 
able. 

From time to time there have 
been suggestions that the constel¬ 
lation boundaries should be 
re-drawn, but they have been in 
use for so long that no drastic 
modifications are likely to be 
made. Besides, the sky is full of 
legendary gods and heroes; and 
even the most unromantic 
scientist would be decidedly 
unwilling to alter them now. 


Mr. Therm tells you some of the 
wonderful things a therm of gas 
does at home and in Industry. 
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Issued by the Gas Council. 


Wire is used for making a multitude of 
different things, from springs for mattresses 
and other pieces of furniture to electricity 
cables. The wire industry is a big and im¬ 
portant one, and it makes use of Mr. Therm 
just as the other big industries do. When 
wire is being made, gas is used for such 
processes as galvanising, annealing, heat treat¬ 
ment in technical processes known as liquid 
baths, pickling, tempering, and so on. Just 
one therm of gas will tin 20 miles of 20-gauge 
copper wire, or lead-coat 200 yards of 1^ in. 
diameter electricity cable, or dry 3 miles of 
furniture spring wire after electro-galvanising. 


A wonderful way of keeping your home 
warm in winter is by using gas central heating. 
Mr. Therm will provide you with an air 
heater, which won’t take up much room 
wherever you decide to put it. The air 
heater warms the air, and then blows it with 
a fan through ducts and grilles into the rooms 
you want to keep warm. You can warm one 
room at a time, or all of them at once— 
just as you wish. And there is no stoking to 
be done, or storage of fuel to worry about. 
There will be no need to shiver when thei 
cold weather comes : you can keep com¬ 
fortable and cosy as soon as you get indoors. 
One therm of gas will run an average-sized 
air heater full on for 4 to 5 hours. 


TRY AND WIN A BOOK TOKEN ! 

Mr. Therm's Whirligig 

HOW TO ENTER : If you start in the right pieces 
and take every alternate letter, you’ll find each 
circle contains the names of two things mentioned 
in the above story. 

List the six answers neatly on a postcard, add 
your full name, age, and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own unaided work, 
then post it to : 

Mr. Therm’s Whirligig No. 8, Children’s 
Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4. 

(Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for 
the three neatest correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration) received 
by Friday, 27th October, and his decision is final. 

THIS WEEK’S " WHIRLIGIG ” WINNERS! 

The winners of our Mr. Therm’s Whirligig 
Competition No. 3 are John Anseil of Chelmsford, 

Helen Dimond of Bristol, and Richard Woods of 
Chingford, London, E.4. 


YOU’LL KEEP WARM WITH GAS! 
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LUCKY TAKES 
THE LEAD 


This small visitor to Whipsnade started taking Lucky, the bull' 
calf, for a walk ; but it was Lucky who took charge. 


TASTY DISH 
OF CHAR 

A fish which has long been a 
favourite dish with Eskimos in 
Canada’s Arctic is now becoming 
popular in other parts of the 
Dominion. It is the char, a species 
allied to brown trout and salmon, 
and 60,000 pounds of it were sent 
to Canadian cities this Summer. 

Arctic char, the first table deli¬ 
cacy from Canada’s far north, 
can be prepared in much the same 
way as are salmon and trout. But 
char has its own particular 
flavour, as President Kennedy 
found at a dinner while on a 
state visit to Canada. Then the 
fish appeared on the menu under 
its Eskimo name of ilkahipik. The 
Eskimo word for fish is ilkalii, 
and the added pik means that it 
is something special. 


Olympic Maths 


Deserted Village 





Search for coffin of g^old 


Attila the Hun died in .\.d. 453 
and was buried, it is believed, in 
a coffin of gold enclosed in an¬ 
other of silver and a third one of 
iron. Prisoners dug the huge 
grave at dead of night, covering 
the coffins with the spoils of many 
nations, and were afterwards mur¬ 
dered so that the conqueror’s 
burial place should for ever 
remain a secret. 

So runs the legend, and as a 
result there have been many 
attempts to find the tomb. 


News of the latest search comes 
from Budapest, where a big 
underground metal object has 
been located by means of a new 
electronic device. The site is to 
be excavated, and experts are 
hopeful that the treasure tomb 
will at last be unearthed.. 

Known as the Scourge of God, 
Attila was king of the Huns, a 
barbaric Asiatic people who in¬ 
vaded Europe in the 4th century; 
He established an empire by his 
conquests; but it soon collapsed. 


Schoolchildren gathered in 
Budapest recently for an unusual 
“Olympic” contest. They were 
competitors in the Third Inter¬ 
national “Olympic Games in 
Mathematics,” and were top 
maths pupils from secondary 
schools in Bulgaria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, and Rumania. 

Each group tackled algebra and 
geometry problems in their own 
language, the results being judged 
by their own teachers. The final 
awards were made by a jury of 
mathematicians from the countries 
taking part. 


This account of an astonishing 
experience comes to us from a 
correspondent who recently made 
a motor-scooter journey through 
Lapland to Hammerfest, the most 
northerly town in Europe. 

On my ride north, near the 
frontier that divides Sweden from 
Finland at the apex of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, I came to a sign 
which announced I was about to 
enter Gammelstadt, a name that 
means “Old Town.” 

A moment later I was riding 
into it, passing wooden houses 
with dark red walls and white 


facings. In the centre rose a 
church with a tall tower on which 
a cross reflected the Midnight 
Sun as though it was on fire. In 
its long shadow I halted, vaguely 
aware of something very strange. 

No dog barked, no woman 
called her child, no smoke pen¬ 
cilled up from the silent build¬ 
ings. 1 realised I was in a 
deserted village. 

Everything was neat and well 
cared for — but completely 
abandoned. Wondering what had 
happened to everyone, I spent 
half an hour exploring the 
gravelled lanes between the 400 
houses. But the only sign of 
life I saw was a forest bird, the 
only sound^I heard was the hum 
of a car on the distant highway. 

“Today is Thursday” 

Some miles farther on I came 
to a lonely petrol station at the 
junction of three roads. As I 
pulled up a young Swede in 
tartan shirt and jeans came out 
to serve me. 

“That town back there ...” 

I said, nodding down the road. 

“Gammelstadt?” 

“Yes. There’s nobody there. 
What happened?” 

“Today is Thursday.” 

This sounded crazy, but he 
went on to explain. Here, in the 
Far North of Sweden, there are 
very few villages and the sparse 
population lives in scattered farm¬ 
steads. Long years ago it was 
decided to build a church for 
them. It would have to be as 
central as possible. But even so 
it would be too far from some 
of the homesteads for the people 
to get to church and back in a 
reasonable time, especially in 
Winter. 

So when the church was built 
a village was built round it to 
accommodate families for the/ 
weekend. 

For a great number of years 
people have been journeying to 
Gammelstadt on Saturdays so 
that they could attend church 
on Sundays. The motor-car has 
since made this weekend tovm less 
necessary, but it is still used in 
this way because people enjoy 
community life. 

M^r.c Alexander 


Name the dOQSi 2 ^ 0 [i! 700 @(N> 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER 
BIG PRIZES! 

Aren’t these lovely pictures of dogs! All you have to do 
to win a wonderful prize is to choose a different name 
for each dog from the list given. To start off we’ll give 
you one — write the name ‘Herman’ under the picture 
of the Dachshund (bottom left). ‘Herman’ fits the 
Dachshund perfectly. See how it’s done? Nowyou carry on: 
under the pictures of the other dogs put the names 
which, in your opinion, suit them best. When you have 
finished send the entry form, together with the front of a 
packet of All-in-One (or a shopkeeper’s receipt for the 
purchase of loose All-in-One), to the address opposite. 
The winning entry will be the one which, in the opinion 
of the judges, selects the best name for each dog. 

RULES 

1 Each entry must be accompanied by the front of a 
packet of All-in-One, or a shopkeeper’s receipt for the 
purchase of All-in-One. 

2 Entries must be received before first post 20th Nov¬ 
ember, 1961. 

3 The competition is open to anyone in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland who 
is under 15 years of age on the 20th November, 1961, 

4 In the event of a tie, neatness and age will be taken 
into account. 

5 Judges* decision is final and- no correspondence 
can be entered into. 

mmy/ COMPETITION CLOSES ON 20TH NOVEMBER 

ife 


HERMAN 

TAMMIE 

COCKY 

CHIEF 

TUG 

MAX 

DANNY 

CAESAR 

BOUNCER 

RODDIE 

SHEP 

BRAD 




ALL-IN-ONE 

^ KENNELMEAL 

Competition 








HOW TO FNTFR Select the most suitable names from the list opposite 
and write each under the appropriate picture. Cut out 
along hea-vy dotted line. Enclose front of packet or receipt in sealed envelope and 
post To Dept E, All-in-One Competition, 5 Dryden St., London, W.C.99 
(Comp.), to arrive before first post 20tli November, 1961. 


FULL NAME .........AGE . 

ADDRESS ... 

/ bought my ALL-IN-ONE Kennel Meal at: 


NAME OF SHOP 
ADDRESS.. 
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Out and about 
with the 
cameramen 



Getting down to the job 

The legs belong to an aircraft mechanic who is checking turbine 
blades in a Rolls-Royte jet engine. The aircraft is a DC-8 at 
Vancouver airport and belongs to Canadian Pacific Airlines. 



HOSPITAL FOR HORSES 

Testing the heart of a patient in the new surgical wing of the 
Animal Health Trust’s equine research station at Newmarket, 
which was opened recently by the Queen. It has all the latest 
equipment, including an operating theatre where horses can 
be treated under anaesthetic to an extent never possibie in a 
loose-box or a paddock. 



Ship ag^round in the pool 


Firmly set in the concrete bed of a big swimming pool this 
replica of an old ship is very popular with young visitors to 
Enoshima, a bathing beach near Tokyo. 



Two cyclists in London’s Battersea Park get a few words of 
advice from a police traffic patrol with a Daimler Dart car 
capable of 130 miles an hour. 


SEEING 

DOUBLE 


Heavy rain and a big puddle 
enabled a cameraman to take 
this double view of a Horse 
Guards sentry at Whitehail. 




FIRST STEPS 

An Indian Crane chick only 
afew days old takes a cautious 
walk round its enclosure at 
t Regent’s Park. 



GREETINGS FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 


Maori girls, visiting Britain to work as secretaries, take off their 
shoes to do a traditional Haka dance of greeting on the deck 
of the P &.0-0rient liner Oriana on arrival at Southampton 
the other day. 
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Park teeming with 
wild animals 



long ago I had the good 

fortune to travel across the 
Serengeti National Park, which 
contains what is probably the 
greatest remaining assemblage of 
the wild life of the East African 
plains. It is a wonderful area, 
made familiar to millions through 
the splendid film Serengeti Shall 
Not Die. 

We started off from the 
Ngorongoro Crater Lodge, above 
the vast natural crater of that 
name, which is itself one of the 
great naturaL wonders of Africa, 
and indeed of the world. Soon 
we descended to the plains, and 
began to see scattered herds of 
the game for which the park is 
famous. These are mainly wilde¬ 
beest or gnus, zebras, impalas (a 
kind of antelope) and two species of 
gazelle—Grant’s and Thomson’s. 

Two-year drought 

The whole area has been suf¬ 
fering from drought for over two 
years; so it was very dried up, 
with hardly any green vegetation 
visible. At first we were going 
through “bush,” with numerous 
scattered thorn trees, mainly 
various species of acacia, but later 
on there were no trees or bushes 
in sight, and the vast plains 
looked just like a desert. 


Before we had gone very far, 
we turned aside to look at one 
of the, most famous archaeological 
sites in the world; the Olduvai 
Gorge. Here Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, 
who has just retired from the 
Directorship of the Coryndon 
Museum at Nairobi, has found a 
unique series of human remains, 
showing that the site has been 
continuously occupied by men 
from the Old Stone Age to quite 
recent times. 

In mid-afternoon we arrived at 
Seronera Camp, the headquarters 
of the Park administration, where 
there is comfortable accommoda¬ 
tion for 32 tourists, as well as 
camping areas. We were quite 
glad to avail ourselves of the 
tourists’ bedrooms on hearing that 
only a short time before some¬ 
body who had been sleeping in 
one of the camp sites with his 
head too near the edge' of his tent 
had been fatally mauled by a lion. 

Later we were taken out around 
the Camp and shown some more 
wild life, including a pride of 
nine lions, which remained quite 
unconcerned when we drove with¬ 
in about 30 yards of them. 

A complete census has recently 
been taken of the wild life in the 
Serengeti, which shows that it in¬ 
cludes some 240,000 wildebeest. 


170,000 zebras, 20,000 topi ante¬ 
lopes, 21,000 buffaloes and 1,157 
elephants, as well as an estimated 
total of between 500,000 and 
800,000 Thomson’s gazelles and 
6,000-10,000 elands. 

Though there are so many wild 
animals still in the Park, the ex¬ 
perts nevertheless consider them 
to be in great danger, because 
they are now competing severely 
for food and water with the 
domestic cattle of the Masai tribe, 
whose territory it is. The situa¬ 
tion has recently been much 
aggravated by the drought and by 
a great increase in the number of 
cattle, thanks to the success of the 
veterinary service in combating 
disease. 

Danger from poachers 

The wild animals do not stay 
in one place, but wander about 
over an area of 13,000 square 
miles, seeking water and grazing. 
When they get near the edge of 
the, Park or go outside it, they 
are also in grave danger from 
poachers. 

Since the wild game is among 
East Africa’s principal tourist 
assets, one of the first tasks of the 
new African governments of these 
countries will have to be to safe¬ 
guard it. Richard Fitter 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


SIBELIUS; The Swan Of Tuonela 
on Decca Ace of Clubs ACL 138. 
Sibelius was inspired to write the 
suite after reading some of the 
legends in a collection of Finland’s 
myths. The music is haunting and 
occasionally eerie, but always ex¬ 
citing. The Danish State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra is conducted 
by Thomas Jensen. (LP. 22s. 6d.) 

RAY STEVENS: Jeremiah Pea¬ 
body’s Poly-Unsalurated Quick- 
Dissolving Fast-Acting Pleasant- 
Tasling Green and Purple Pills on 
Mercury AMT 1158. This young 
man claims to have discovered a 
wonder pill which cures all ills. 
Certainly, on hearing him sing, 
depression is cured immediately. 
(45. 6s. 9d.) 

CHARLIE KUNZ: The Songs 
We Sang on Decca Ace of Clubs 
ACL 1078. That very popular 
pianist, the late Charlie Kunz, 
recorded this selection of Second 
World War songs. There is a 
pleasant easy rhythm about his 
playing which will keep the 
younger listeners as happy as 
their parents. (LP. 22s. 6d.) 


MIKE PRESTON: As If I Didn't 
Know on Decca FI 1385. The 
young winner of the British Song 
Contest has found another good 
ballad. With each recording his 
voice grows in strength and appeal. 
(45. 6s. 9d.) 

JOHN WARREN’S Strict Tempo 
Orchestra: Adios Muchachas on 
Pye N15373. This is just one of 
a new series of strict-tempo dance 
music recordings by this excellent 
orchestra. The discs provide ideal 
music for the young ballroom 
dancer. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

OFFENBACH: Gaiete Parisienne 
on Decca LXT 5642. Georg 
Solti is now a musical director of 
the Royal Opera House and for 
this disc he conducted some 
exhilarating music by Offenbach, 
and the ballet music from 
Gounod’s opera Faust. (LP. 41s.) 

THE VENTURES: Theme From 
Silver City on London HLG 9411. 
As the title implies, this is a tune 
which conjures up a picture of the 
American West. The galloping 
rhythm and catchy melody should 
make another success for this 
American instrumental group. 
(45. 6s. 9d.) 



BOBBY DARIN: The Bobby 
Darin Story on London HAK 
2372. The titles on this recording 
tell the story 
of the de¬ 
velopment of 
this young 
man’s career. 
It begins with 
a rock-and- 
roll beat in 
Splish Splash 
and ends with 
the ■ sophisti¬ 
cated Lazy 
River. As well as hearing these 
songs again the Darin fans can 
hear him telling the story behind 
these hits. (LP. 36s. 8d.) 



MARIO LANZA; A Lanza Pro¬ 
gramme on RCA RB16253. The 
voice of the 
late Mario 
Lanza is 
heard in a 
selection of 
music which 
ranges from 
opera to 
popular songs 
and includes 
a reminder of 
his film The 
Seven Hills of Rome. (LP. 
41s.) 


FEARLESS HARRY HAWKER-FLYING PIONEER AND RACING DRIVER (4) 


Within three weeks of getting his pilot’s licence, 
Harry set out to break the British Endurance 
Record. But another pilot was also making an 



attempt at the same place and at the same time. 
He had started hours before Harry. The day 
wore on, but still the two planes circled round 

/ SLOWLY THE MIN.UTES TICKED BY. 

THEN,. — - 


and round above the aerodrome, and Harry began 
to despair of the other pilot ever having to come 
down. But. . . 



What chance has Harry of making a safe landing? See next week’s instalment 
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1 RASH 

ID TO THE! 


Constance | 


i Mliioi 




Attempting to prove th ir father 
innocent of stealing, Ra :hid and 
his sister Shireen, with th hr friend 
Abdul, get on the trait of Mr. 
KJian and Mahmoud the jeweller. 
Captured and left bo, nd and 
gagged, Rashid is rescue I by his 
sister, and with their fr end Mr. 
Nasir they dash to the i irport in 
pursuit of Mr. Khan. 

10. At the Ait port 

'^HE hands .of the cloc : on the 
wall pointed at five minutes 
to six already! 

“The plane for Dacca Where 
is it?” Mr. Nasir asked a i official. 

The man w’aved a hanc towards 
a broad stretch of tarm; c where 
the large plane stood wai ing. The 
landing steps were still at the 
door, and the air hos ess and 
other officials were standii g about. 

“That’s it. Sahib. Tie loud¬ 
speakers have just called for the 
passengers to take their se tts. Can 
I have your tickets, pleas ?” 

“I’m not going on the plane. I 
just want to speak to omeone. 
No one’s gone out there j ;t?” 

“Only the crew, Sahil . Here 
come the passengers now. ’ 

Mr. Nasir turned to can the 
faces of the people now hurrying 
towards' the barrier. Rashid 
looked, too, but there wa; no sign 
of Mr. Khan. He did, lowever, 
catch a glimpse of Shirs :n, who 
dodged behind a pillar vhen he 
looked her way. He ho led des¬ 
perately that she would k< ep there 
until this was all over. 

One to come 

The man at the gate le ding on 
to the field was checl ing the 
names of the passengers from a 
list. Mr. Nasir looked )ver his 
shoulder. 

“They’re not all here?” 

“One still to come. A Mr. 
Khan. That your friend'. ” 

Mr. Nasir gave a h; If grin. 
“That’s the man I want to see,” 
he said. 

Out on the tarmac he: ds were 
turned in the direction of he gate. 
The jet engines of the pi: ne were 
already beginning to scream 
loudly, but the landing st ps were 
still in position. Rashid dug his 
finger-nails into the palm; of his 
hands. Supposing . . . j ist sup¬ 
posing Mr. Khan was ni t going 
to arrive after all? 


Oat Krunchies 

Cut out this fish and stici it in 
the space provided on thi side 
of the Quaker Oat Krut chies 
packet so that you can inter 
the Children’s News laper 
and Oat Krunchies “Fiihing 
Facts” competition. 



Mr. Nasir paced up and down 
restlessly, and presently he strode 
out to the entrance, his eyes 
searching incoming cars. Perhaps 
he was looking for the friend he 
had telephoned. It worried Rashid 
a little in case Mr. Khan' should 
suddenly appear in the meantime. 
. Abdul suddenly pinched Rashid’s 
arm, making him jump. 

“There he is .. .1” he hissed. 

Rashid turned his head. Mr. 
Khan was coming out of the 
cloakroom on the other side of 
the hall! 

“Nasir Sahib . . .!” Rashid 
yelled the name with all the 


ing, and in that moment Rashid 
and Abdul seized his legs again. 
They pulled the man down with 
them and they all rolled over and 
over as Mr. Nasir rushed up, a 
crowd of angry officials behind 
him. ' 

Shireen was pommelling Mr. 
Khan’s face with all the strength 
of her small clenched fists. 

“He’s a very bad man!” she 
shrieked. “ He’s smuggling 
gold . . .1” 

Even in that moment Rashid 
had to wonder at Shireen.. The 
little witch always seemed there 
at the right moment to steal the 



strength of his lungs, but Mr. 
Nasir could not hear him. “Oh, 
Sahib . . . here . . .!” 

Mr. Khan turned a startled 
glance in Rashid’s direction, then 
pushed past the barrier, waving 
his ticket. Afraid that after all 
they were going to be too late to 
stop him boarding the plane, 
Rashid ran after Mr. Khan and 
flung himself upon him, grasping 
him firmly by the leg. Blows came 
down on his head but he hung on 
grimly while Abdul seized Mr, 
Khan’s other leg. Angrily the 
man shouted over his shoulder to 
the official who was still standing 
at the barrier, gaping in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Get these kids off me! Is this 
the sort of thing you allow?” 

He gave Rashid a savage push 
and wrenched his leg out of 
Abdul’s grasp. He began to run 
towards the plane but suddenly a 
small figure flashed by, and 
Shireen skipped past Mr. Khan 
and turned, butting him in the 
stomach with her curly head. 
Taken by surprise he halted, gasp- 


glory. But he* had his own 
moment. Expert hands were feel¬ 
ing over Mr. Khan’s burly body 
and finding nothing. It was 
Rashid who touched an official on 
the arm and, bending low, said 
quietly: , 

“Here, Sahib. The gold is here. 
I felt it as I caught hold of his 
leg . . 

And sure enough, when they 
looked in the turn-ups of Mr. 
Khan’s trousers, there was the 
gold, each piece neatly sewn into 
a dark cloth that almost matched, 
and tacked around the hems. 

Policemen take over 

“Good boy . . .1” 

Mr. Nasir smiled at' Rashid 
approvingly, and at that moment 
a black-bearded man came hurry¬ 
ing towards the group. For a 
moment Rashid could not place 
him, then he recognised him as 
Mr. Nasir’s friend, the one Abdul 
had said was a Government official 
of some sort. Mr. Nasir moved 
across to greet him and the two 
men talked for some minutes. 
Then, as Mr. Khan w'as marched 


away between two policemen, they 
both came over to the children. 

“This is Mr. Ibrahim,” said Mr. 
Nasir, and the bearded man patted 
Rashid’s shoulder and nodded 
approvingly. 

“Good work, kids. We’ve been 
after that chap for a long time. 
Somehow we’ve never managed to 
catch him with the stuff on him.” 

Rashid could think now of only 
one thing—his father’s release. He 
said, “Khan Sahib is a very bad 
man. He put my father in prison 
just because he saw the money 
that must have come from the sale 
of the gold.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Nasir. 
“Hasan is a good, honest chap. 
One of the very best.” 

Mr. Ibrahim nodded again. 
Then he took Mr. Nasir aside and 
they talked together for a few 
minutes. When they came back to 
the children the bearded man 
turned to Rashid. 

“Your father is a good bearer, 
Mr. Nasir tells me.” 

“But of course. Sahib,” Rashid 
assured him earnestly. “He does 
his work well and he always tried 
to please Khan Sahib. But he was 
a bad master, not a good one like 
Nasir Sahib, who is kind and fair, 
and even pays for Abdul to go to 
school . . .” 

Out of prison 

He stopped, wondering whether 
he should have added that, but 
the two men only laughed. Mr. 
Ibrahim asked, “And do you want 
to go to school, too?” 

“Oh,"yes!” said Rashid. “Then, 
when I’m older, I can get a good 
job and help my parents. Besides, 
Abdul and I always did things 
together and—well—now he’s get¬ 
ting ahead of me.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Ibrahim 
thoughtfully. “Well, it happens 
that I’m in need of a bearer. I’m 
wondering if your father might 
suit me. But first I’d better go 
and secure his release.” 

Rashid’s eyes lit up with relief 
and excitement. 

“Oh, Sahib! Please, please take 
me with you,” he begged. 

“ And me,” said Shireen, glancing 
coaxingly at Mr. Ibrahim through 
her dark hair and putting her hand 
in his. 

“That Shireen . . .1” muttered 
Rashid to Abdul, but he was too 
happy to mind really. 

Abdul went off with Mr. Nasir 


^^HAT is the mystery 
of the little hotel in 
the Western Highlands 
of Scotland? Why 
should the porter 
secretly search a 
guest’s room ? Is the 
foreign waiter really 
a waiter ? 

You can find the 
answers to these 
questions when the 
exciting new serial 

WHISTLE IN 
THE DARK 

by 

Geoffrey Clielsworlh 
begins on this page 
NEXT WEEK 


to take the good news to Rashid’s 
mother, and less than an hour 
later they were all together, 
wedged tightly into the little room 
that now smelled of good things 
to eat. All the neighbours had got 
together to provide the celebra¬ 
tion, and Rashid saw the strained 
look leave his father’s thin face, 
and his mother’s eyes bright with 
happiness as she piled food on her 
husband’s plate. 

Deserved reward 

“It seems almost too good to 
be true,” he said with a great sigh 
of satisfaction. “To think that 
Father will be bearer to that nice 
Mr. Ibrahim. And, Mother, he’s 
promised to send me to school!” 

She nodded at him, smiling. 
“You deserve it, lad. Your father 
would still be in prison if it' 
weren’t for you.” 

“And Abdul,” said Rashid. 

“And me,” said Shireen. “Don’t 
forget me." 

They all laughed, and Rashid 
said: 

s 

“No one could forget Shireen. 
She just won’t let them!” 

THE END 

(/4 complete version of Rashid 
to the^ Rescue tW// shortly be pub¬ 
lished in book form by Messrs. 
G. G. Harrap. Price 8s. 6d.) 



DO YOU KNOW ? 


BRIGHTON—REGENT 
Queens Road Tel. : 20S82 
CARDIFF—CAPITOL 
Queen Street Tel. : 20299 
CHELSEA—GAUMONT THEATRE 
King’s Road. S.W.3 Tel. : FLA 9981 
COVENTRY—GAUMONT 
Cox Street, Jordan’s Well Tel. : 24919 
DERBY—GAUMONT 
London Road Tei. : 48208 
EDINBURGH—NEW VICTORIA 
Clerk St. Tel. : NEWINGTON 4026 
GATESHEAD—ODEON 
High Street Tel. ; 7I6S5 
GLASGOW—GAUMONT 
Sauchlehall St. Tel. : DOUGLAS 2892 
HANLEY—GAUMONT THEATRE 
Piccadilly Tel. : STOKE 2S487 


IPSWICH—GAUMONT THEATRE 
Major’s Corner Tel. : 56221 
KILBURN—GAUMONT STATE 
Willesden Lane, N.W.6 Tel. : MAI 6277 
LEWISHAM—GAUMONT 
Loampit Vale, S.E.I3 Tel. : LEE 4118 
LIVERPOOL—ODEON 
London Road Tel. : ROYAL 5656 
ROCHESTER—GAUMONT 
High Street Tel. : CHATHAM 43701 
ROMFORD—ODEON 
South Street Tel. : 63031 
SOUTHEND—ODEON 
High Street Tel. : 42700 
WIMBLEDON—GAUMONT 
London, S.W.I9 Tel. : CHE 4561 
WORCESTER—GAUMONT 
Foregate Street Tel. : 27641 


YOU CAN LEARN TO DANCE AT ANY OF THE ABOVE 
STUDIOS EVERY SATURDAY MORNING & AFTERNOON 



SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS AT PARTIES 
AND SOCIALS THIS CHRISTMAS 
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A-Z 


25 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 

from 25 countries 

One from every letter of the 
alphabet from Aden to Zanzibar ex¬ 
cept X. ‘ . 

Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club —(admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
3d. postage'and ask to see a selec¬ 
tion of popular Sterling Appravals. 

(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept.'CN 27), Lancing, Sussex. 



133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


FREE! 



Just send us your 
name and address, and 
you .will recei ve a 
wonderful packet of 
133 ' different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. ;59), BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE. 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 


200 


★ FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover po-stage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN). 
IlCYSOMS AVENUE, GRCENBANK, 
NOKTIIVVICIl, CIlESllIUE 


THE CHOICE IS YOURS 

You may' have any one of the gifts 
below FREE OF CHARGE. Just ask to 
see. a selection of our , fine Approvals 
and, send 4id. postage. 

lOTRIANGLES— 

15 MAPS—20 SHIPS— 

10 SPORTS—20 ANIMALS— 
50 BRITISH EMPIRE 

Remember only one free gift per person 
but extra items may be purchased at 
. lOd. each or 4/- the lot. 

Please tell your parents. 

(Offer applies U.K. only.) 

DOUGLAS STAMP CO. (Dept. CN.2) 
114 WJgmore Street, London, W.l 


FREE! 


STAMPS 
A HINCES 


Try our British Colonial Stamp 
Approvals. Every applicant receives 
TWO FREE PACKETS. One Of stamps 
and one of hinges. 

Tell your parents and write now to: 
SELECT STAMP APPROVALS 
246 Canley Road, COVE.NTRY 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 

too. Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 


50 —do— 

25 Kenya 
25 Jamaica 
25 Hitler Heads 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
' 10 Iceland 
100 Hungary 
100 China 
. 7 Brunei 
12 Herm Island ' 
Trlangulars 


100 Australia 
100 Brit. Empire 
25 Russia 
10 North Borneo 
25 Egypt 
10 Saudi Arabia 
20 Brit. Guiana 
10 Slam 
100 Canada 
100 New .Zealand 12/6 
100 South Africa 10/- 
10 S.W.- Africa • 1/3 
25 Jat3an 1/6 

25 Colombia 1/3 


.5/- 

3/6 

1/6 

2/6 

1/3 

2 /. 

3/- 

1 /- 

6 /- 


Ordera under 5/* postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Satisfaction (Guaranteed. 
We are now booking orders for Gibbons' 1962 
Simplified to. be published lOth November. 
1.104 Pages'. 17.100 Illustrations, Listing 
106,000 stamps. -25/- plus 2/6 postage. 



BRITISH EMPIRE ViaORY SETS 

(All Mint, 2 stamps per set) 

7d. 


Aden (Kathlri) 

Aden (Quaitl) 7d. 
Bermuda 6d, 

Brit, Honduras 6d. 
Brit. Solomons 5d. 
Ceylon 5d. 

Falkland Is. 6d. 
Falklands Deps. 8d. 
Fiji 6d. 

Gold Coast 9d. 


Grenada 
Nigeria 
N. Rhodesia 
Pitcairn Is. 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Somaliland 
Trinidad 
Turks 
Virgin Is. 


The whole 40 stamps, as above, can 


J. A. L. 


supplied at the reduced rate of 10/- the lot. 

FRANKS, LTD. (C.N.), 140 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents.' 

C. T. BUSH (CN23), 

53 Newlyn Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


6d. each 


1 nn piaoRiALs 

I U U OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
All Different. ONLY 4/- per packet. 
Please tell your parents. 

Apply J. B. STAMP SERVICE 
21 Cadogan Gardens, Finchley, 
London, N.3 


IDEAL GIFT 

for BIRTHDAYS or XMAS 
FOUR LEAD PENCILS Speedy Delivery 
In attractive box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little 
personal . Gift for 
each guest at 
children's parties. 



NORTHERN 


M PER BOX 
7 /A POST 

A Ufree 

Please give names in 
BLOCK LETTERS 

NOVELTIES 



Dept. 3, UNOERCLIFFE, BRADFORD, 2 

53 G.B. STAMPS 
FREE 

To all stamp collectors 
who send for Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

Please send 53 Great Britain and Approvals. • 
6d. enclosed for postage. 1 




ADDRESS. 


i 


Ten years of United 
nations stamps 


COME of the most popular stamps ever issued will be ten 
years old next week. It was on United Nations Day, 24th 
October, 1951, that the first stamps of the United Nations 
organisation were placed on sale. 

That date was a milestone in 
the history of postage stamps. 

Never before had stamps been 
specially designed for an inter¬ 
national organisation. The League 
of Nations, it is true, had used 
stamps of its own during the 
period between the two world 
wars, but these had been ordinary 
Swiss stamps overprinted “Societe 
des Nations.” 

When the United Nations de¬ 
cided to have special stamps, 
artists from many countries were 
invited to submit designs. The 
work of Austrian, Danish, Dutch, 

Mexican and British artists was 
chosen, and the -stamps were 
printed in Britain and Holland. 

The 1951 series is still in regular 
use. The U-cents and 50-cents 
values have a view of the United 
Nations headquarters building in 



is to let people all over the world 
know more about the work of the 
United Nations. For this reason 
several issues have been devoted 
to the specialised agencies. These 
are the committees which concen¬ 
trate on .particular tasks. 

The Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, for instance, is help¬ 
ing farmers to produce more food, 
especially in the poorer countries 
of Asia and Africa. Two special 
stamps were issued in 1954 to 
honour the work of F.'A.O. De¬ 
signed by a Dutch artist, the 
3-cents value (pictured here) shows 
ears of wheat in golden yellow bn 
a deep green background. 



New York, with the U.N. emblem 
in the background. 

Special stamps were issued for 
airmail correspondence. The 6- 
cents and 10-cents values showed 
the white shape of a seagull 
against the black silhouette of an 
aeroplane. 

Designing United Nations 
stamps has not been easy. Care 
must be taken not to use symbols 
which might offend any of the 
member countries. Even the dove, 
the symbol of peace in many 
countries, cannot be used, for 
among some nations it signifies 
sadness or mourning. 

Whenever possible, too. the 
words United Nations” must be 
included in the design in five 
languages — English, French, 
Spanish. Russian, Chinese. In 
spite of these handicaps many 
United Nations issues have in¬ 
teresting and attractive designs. 

The stamps are intended for use 
on mail posted at U.N. head¬ 
quarters, but their main purpose 



Almost every year since 1952, 
two special stamps have also been 
issued on 10th December. This is 
Human Rights Day, when the 
United Nations organisation re¬ 
members the agreement made by 
its members to help every human 
being to have such things as free 
education and regular holidays 
from work. The 1953 stamps 
showed two hands reaching to¬ 
wards the flame which is the 
symbol of Human Rights.’ 

C. W. Hill 


LOOKING AT LOCKS 


AVON STAMPS CO.Sl NTH. WALSHAM. NORFOLK 


Ever since the days of the 
Pharaohs men have locked up 
their valuables, and the struggle 
between locksmith and thief is 
most entertainingly described in 
Garry Hogg’s new book. Safe 
Bind, Safe Find (Phoenix House, 
12s. 6d.). 

The Ancient Egyptians had a 
cumbersome wooden lock with a 
curved key about three feet long. 
Yet that lock worked on the same 
principle as the one you probably 
have on your front door, the pin- 
tumbler principle. The secret of 
it was re-discovered about the 
middle of the last century by a 
young American locksmith named 
Linus Yale. His locks have since 
become famous all over the world. 

Locksmiths have long been 
among the world’s greatest crafts¬ 
men. Sometimes they added secret 
devices to foil thieves. One 
medieval lock had a sharply- 
pointed steel spike close to the 
keyhole. It was so set that if any¬ 
one but the owner tampered with 
the lock the spike was shot out 
by a strong spring and pierced the 
thief’s hand. 

But if locksmiths were clever, 
so were the picklockl In 1818 
Jeremiah Chubb, founder of the 
famous lock and safe-making firm, 
I invented a lock which baffled the 


most experienced locksmiths. A 
convict asked if he might try his 
hand at it. Jeremiah Chubb 
offered the man £100 if he suc¬ 
ceeded, and the Government pro¬ 
mised to add a free pardon. But 
at the end of ten weeks he had to 
admit defeat and return to prison. 

Then an American locksmith, 
Mr. A. C. Hobbs, called at the 
firm of Chubbs, took their unbeat¬ 
able lock in his hands, and picked 
it just about as easily as he could 


have removed a winkle from its 
shell with a pin! 

So the struggle went on, and 
today we have the combination 
lock which can only be opened at 
a pre-arranged time, and Garry 
Hogg tells us of the amazing pre¬ 
cautions taken at Fort Knox, 
U.S.A., where some £7,500,000,000 
in gold is stored. 

Mr. Hogg is a well-known story¬ 
teller, and he makes this story of 
locks as gripping as a thriller. 


ARTIST TRAIN-SPOTTER 



With his easel set up on a signal gantry outside Clapham Junction, 
Mr. Terence Cuneo is at work on a picture commissioned by 
British Railways. This London junction is the world’s busiest. 
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Names in 
history 



'J’vvo names linked in history are 
here given in jumbled form. 
When you have sorted out the 
names, can you give the date 
which links the names? 

FRIENDS AND 
FOES 

T/ie 12 names below are those 
of figures in history who were 
friends and foes. Can you cor¬ 
rectly link each figure with his 
traditional enemy? 

Charles I; Lee; Saladin; Wolfe; 
Harold; Richard I; Cromwell; 
Napoleon; Montcalm; Wellington; 
William I; Lincoln. 


SKYLARK WAS NOT SURE 


Qkylark, whose home was in a 
rough grass field, had un¬ 
fortunately lost her parents at an 
early age. But not before she 
had learned to find insects and 
weed seeds, so she got on well. 

Now Autumn had come, how¬ 
ever, she began feeling restless and 
bothered. Listening to the 
Swallows talking of migrating 
overseas for the Winter made her 
wonder if she should go, too. 

The morning after they had 
gone she decided to ask those 
Larks who fed regularly in a 
nearby stubble field. But they had 
gone, too, she found. 

“What shall I do?” she sang 
anxiously, as she soared aloft. 
Then, as she descended, she spied 
Larks feeding in her own fields, 
and ran happily towards them. 

But they were calling to one 
another in strange foreign accents! 

Presently she was able to 
understand they were winter 
visitors from across the North 
Sea, where white stuff called 
“Snow” covered their homeland 
for ages, hiding all their food. 

“That won’t happen here, or 
they would not have come,” Sky¬ 
lark reassured herself. 

The very next morning, how- 
5ver, she woke to find a cold, wet 
vhiteness hiding everything. 


But soon the sun came through, 
and the wet, white fog disappeared. 
Then around she saw the strangers 
beginning to feed contentedly. 

Skylark was so bewildered that 
she asked a visitor for advice. 

“Don’t worry,” comforted the 
older bird. “You see, some Eng¬ 
lish Lark families do migrate in 
Autumn, others do not. It just 
depends what the family custom 
is. As for snow, the North Wind 
will tell us if it is coming here, 
never fear. Then we go west¬ 
wards, to Ireland, for a while.” 

And later, when the North Wind 
did blow. Skylark was in no doubt 
about migrating westwards with 
them for a while. 

Jane Thornicroft 



Answer next week. 


A drinking trough 
for birds 


JJere is a way of making an 
excellent drinking trough for 
birds, and one which can easily be 
maintained without the danger of 
it being knocked over and being 
broken. 

Fill a bottle with water and 
.stand it upside-down in a shallow 
bowl. Then bend wire supports 
round the neck of the bottle and 
near the top, fastening the ends of 
the wire to a post or a fence as 
shown in the picture. The bottle 
can then be raised slightly to allow 
the water to fall and reach its 
level in the bowl. 

CHANGING THE 
WORD 

(Jan you change the word SICK 
into WELL in four steps, 
altering only one letter at a time? 



Very odd food 

One of these foodstuffs is out of 
place among the rest. Do you 
know which? 

Macaroni, rice, sago, semolina, 
tapioca. 


CROSS-MOT PUZZLE 

How good is your French ? In this 
Anglo-French puzzle the words across 
are French and the words down are 
English. Clues are in English for 
French words, and in French for 
English words. Even if you do not 
know all the French words, you 
should still find them ; in fact, this 
is quite a good way of learning them. 
READING ACROSS. I Pin. 
6 Knotted. 7 (Thou) skated. 10 Tied 
(plural). 11 Of the. 12 To arrest. 
14 Anger. 15 Named (plural). 

READING DOWN. 1 Expliquer. 
2 Interimaire. 3 Bruit. 4 Canon. 
5 Chefs. 8 Necessaire k la respiration. 
9 Certain. 13 Cravate. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Names in history 
Nelson — Tra¬ 
falgar ; on 21st 
October, 1805. 

Friends and foes. 

Charles I 
—Cromwell ; 

Harold — Will¬ 
iam I ; Lee— 

Lincoln; Mont¬ 
calm — Wolfe ; 

Napoleon—Wellington ; Richard I— 
Saladin. Word changing. Sick, silk, 
sill, will, well. Very odd food. 
Macaroni—a manufactured product. 
A moment in time. Midnight. 


IIST WEEK'S INSWER 



WHAT’S YOUR NAME? 


(Jreen is one of those many sur¬ 
names which were bestowed 
on our ancestors on account of 
the place where they lived. The 
village green, still a prominent 
feature today, dates back to when 
the first settlements grew up 
around a piece of grassy land, 
probably newly cleared from the 
forest which once covered most of 
Britain. Someone who lived on 
that central plot of land, or per¬ 
haps looked after it, might easily 


lave become known by the name 
if Green. 

Certainly it is a surname rooted 
n history, and in the case of some 
’amilies probably came down to 
is via the corresponding Celtic 
vord Grehan. It was also a name 
iometimes adopted by Jewish 
I'eople who came to England from 
he Continent, often as refugees 
Tom religious persecution, being 
i translation from the common 
jehnan name Griin, which has a 
amilar origin. 



THESE INIMAIS 
ARE 

mmmom 


Julie and Mark, London Zoo lion cubs, enjoying a few minutes 
away from mother. They may lo< ik like big kittens but they are 
several months old and have sharp claws—hence the warning. 


A moment 
in time 


Mv first is in arm, but never in 
leg; 

My' second’s in bird, though not 
in egg. 

My third is in dog and never in cat; 

My fourth is in thin, though never 
in fat. 

My fifth is in sink, but never in tap; 

My sixth is in gin, and never in 
trap. 

My seventh is in inch, though 
never in foot; [put. 

My eighth’s in take, and also in 

My whole is that moment on 
Earth, as it spins. 

When Today being over. Tomorrow 
begins. 

THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 


If you have a birthday this 

week you share it with one of the 

following famous people; 

15th October P. G. Wodehouse, 
author 

16th October Max Bygraves, 
variety and film 
star 

17th October Sir Basil Henriques, 
President, Lon¬ 
don Federation 
of Boys’ Clubs 

18th October Emanuel Sbinwell, 
M.P. 

19th October Robert Beatty, 
actor 

20th October Anna Neagle, film 
star 

21st October Lord Middleton, 
Chancellor of 
Hull University 


■ . . C N Competition No. 8— . 

CASH PRIZES TO BE WON I 

W/^ouLD you like to win some extra pocket-money ? Cash Prizes of £1 
” each will go to the five winners of the fascinating competition below— 
and lOs. Postal Orders to the ten runners-up. Entry is FREE to all boys 
and girls under 17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Channel Islands. 

WHAT TO DO : Pictured below are eight figures of men and wom.en 
wearing the national costumes of their countries, with their hats jumbled up 
in the centre. You are simply asked to pair up the hats with the costumes. 

On a postcard, make a neat list of the eight answers, in numerical order. 
For example, if you think Hat B belongs to the Scotsman (1) write 
“ Costume No. 1 and Hat B ”—with the other pairs given clearly uader- 
neath, in the same way. Add your full name, age, and address, then 
ask a parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work. 
Post the card to : 

C N Competition No. 8, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London E.C.4. (Comp.) 


to arrive not later than Tuesday, 31st October, the closing date. 

The prizes will be awarded for the best correct entries, with neatness 
according to age taken into consideration. ’The Editor's decision is final. 
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Laurie Landry 
fights his 
way 


The Children's Newspaper, list October, 1961 



JjAST season 22-year-old Laurie 
Landry was ranked No. 6 
among Britain’s table tennis 
players. This season he will be 
making an all-out bid to improve 
his ranking. 

Nothing unusual about that, 
you might say. Yet only six 
months ago Laurie was carried 
into a hospital with a fractured 
skull and multiple injuries, in¬ 
cluding a double fracture of the 
right leg. : ' . 

He had been hit by a fast-mov¬ 
ing car after he had dashed into 
a main road to rescue his four- 
year-old nephew. 

At first, doctors gave him half 
an hour to live. For ten days he 


lay unconscious, then he stirred. 
And such was his determination 
to regain fitness and return to 
table tennis that less than four 
months later he was playing—and 
winning—a doubles match in the 
East of England championships 
with his leg still in plaster. 

Three weeks ago he was chosen 
for Middlesex in the mixed 
doubles mStch against the Rest of 
England. And a few days ago 
he removed the last of the band¬ 
ages from his leg. 

With determination like that, it 
should not be long before Laurie 
Landry wins back his England 
place and goes climbing up the 
ranking ladder. 


First Test against Pakistan 

'J'he first- home Test match be¬ 
tween Pakistan and England 
starts at Lahore on Saturday. 

The two countries last met in 
1954 in England, when each 
country won a match and the 
other two were. drawn. In 1956, 
however, the M.C.G. “ A ” team 
played a series of unofficial Tests 
during a tour of Pakistan. 

Captain of Pakistan is Imtiaz 
Ahmed, wicket - keeper - batsman, 
who first appeared in Test cricket 
in 1952. ■ 

One surprising omission from 
the team is Fazal Mahmood. One 
of the best medium-paced bowlers 
in .the world, he has taken 134 


SWIMMING TO 
THE FRONT 

Qnly 13, but already a triple 
swimming champion! That 
is Mary Webb of Northwich 
Swimming Club, who already this 
season has won the Cheshire 
A.S.A. junior ladies’, the Cheshire 
Schools’ and the North Midlands’ 
100 yards free-style titles. And 
in other North Midlands’ cham¬ 
pionships she has gained places in 
butterfiy and breast-stroke finals. 

Not surprisingly, Mary has 
been selected to represent her 
county in the All-England Schools’ 
swimming championships at 
Wythenshawe on 27-28th October. 



SCRAPBOOK: Table tennis 


International runner Mike Fleet 
gives some tips to his young 
sister Judy at Croydon Arena 


wickets in 31 Tests against 
England. 

j4.nother cricket tour starts this 
week, for on Wednesday the 
team of County cricketers under 
the leadership of Freddie Brown, 
former England and Northants 
captain, flies to Africa for matches 
in Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar. They return on 
15th November. 

Brotherly advice 




PETER 

BROADBENTi^ mvES and ensund 

INSIPE FORWARP-PLAyEPFORTHE R.A.F. BEFORE 
HE WAS EVEN IN THE AIRFORCE.KNOWING HE 
WAS SHORTLY DUE TO REPORT FOR NATIONAL 
SERVICE, HE WAS ASKED IF HECOULP ATTEND 
EARLY SO AS TO TURN OUT FOR THE FULL R-A-F-TEAM. 


The Hockey 
Association 
is 75 

T,ast week we mentioned the 
celebration match played by 
the Blackheath hockey club to 
mark its centenary. Another 
match will be played on Saturday 
to mark another anniversary—the 
75th of the Hockey Association. 

The game will be played at 
Hove between England and the 
Netherlands, and representatives 
of the four home countries will 
be there. 

The formation of the Hockey 
Association was delayed until as 
late as 1886 because, although 
there were a number of clubs 
playing hockey in the 1870’s, they 
could not agree on a universal 
set of rules. One attempt to form 
an association in 1876 collapsed 
when Blackheath refused to abide 
by any rules other than its own. 

It often happened in those days 
that teams due to play each other 
had to get together before the 
match to agree on which set of 
rules they would observe when 
they met on the pitch. 

As the game became more and 
more popular, however, it 
became obvious that one set of 
rules must be agreed upon. So 
in 1886 those of the Wimbledon 
club were adopted and the 
Hockey Association was formed. 


OMENP 



YOUNG STARS MAKE THE GRADE IN 
DIVISION ONE SOCCER 


One of the brightest young 
players in first-class football 
this season is 17-year-old Jimmy 
Sleeuwenhoek, who has been 
playing brilliantly at centre-half 
for Aston Villa. In 1959 Jimmy 
was one of the stars of England’s 
schools teams; a year later he 
gained a Youth cap; and now he 
is on the threshold of First 
Division fame. 

Among Jimmy’s colleagues in 
the 1959 England Schools XI 
against Ireland were the Brierley 
Hill right-wing pair Norman 
Ashe and Alan Baker. Now, 
after gaining Youth honours, 
they too have worn Aston Villa’s 
colours in First Division football. 
Another member of England’s 
schoolboy sides in 1959 was 


George Sharpies of Liverpool, 
yet already he has made his 
League debut with Everton. 

Only two years ago Bobby 
Hope, a slim Dunbartonshire boy, 
was winning Scottish schoolboy 
international honours; today he is 
playing brilliant football at inside- 
right for West Bromwich Albion, 

Nor will it be long before Alan 
Ogley makes his goalkeeping 
debut for the Third Division side, 
Barnsley. Less than six months 
ago he was in goal for England’s 
schoolboys, yet he has already 
proved himself with the Yorkshire 
club’s second team in the Central 
League. ' 

Footballers certainly grow up 
quickly! 


French challenge heaten off in 
England's conker 
championship 




Qne of the Millwall Football 
Club directors, Mr. Bill Belan, 
owns a fleet of barges on the 
Thames. Most of the craft are 
named after former Millwall 
players. Now a new barge is to 
be added to the fleet. It is to be 
named Promotion. 


FRENCH challenge was beaten 
off at England’s only conker 
championship held recently at 
Walton-on-Trent, Derbyshire, 
when ten-year-old Malcolm 
Howells carried off the title and 
the fine silver cup that went 
with it. 

Among the 65 boys and girls 
who took part was six-year-old 
Andrew Sellers, who used a 
French conker picked up by his 
father in Paris a week earlier. 
But the threat from France was 
soon dealt with, and into the 
final for the second year went 
Malcolm . . . and a girl, Anne 
Rushden (10). 

The championship was first 
organised last year by a local 
butcher who felt that the old 
English sport should have a title 
of its own for competition. 



Malcolm Howells and Anne 
Rushden fight out the finals 
of the English Conker Cham¬ 
pionship. 


ONE SCHOOL—EIGHT WINNING TEAMS 

(Jan any school beat this record? 

Sir John Deane’s Grammar 
School, Northwich (Cheshire) re¬ 
cently fielded 120 pupils in eight 
rugby teams on the same day and 
every team won! The boys 
amassed a total of 169 points and 
conceded only 20. 


Incidentally the school hopes to 
have its own swimming pool 
before long. As a step towards 
it the 700 boys are to be asked 
to make a voluntary contribution 
of one penny a week from their 
pocket money. Cost of the bath 
—£30,000. 
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